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EDITORIALS 


PEA PROMOTION —The lead story in our report 


of the Wisconsin Convention 
on another page of this issue, provides the details of a 
1958-59 pea promotion. The writer, and most readers, 
have lived through a number of pea promotions, as well 
as other commodity promotions. They have come and 
gone with the same monotonous regularity as have sur- 
pluses. Most agree they have helped—some more than 
others, because of the amount of individual effort ap- 
plied. One of the best gauges is to note the total move- 
ment following a year of promotion as compared with 
normal years. Last year, for instance, that is during 
the 1957-58 year, when there was considerable effort 
put behind the promotion of peas, more peas were 
moved than during any season since the 1951-52 season. 
Price, of course, has something to do with it, and there 
are many other variables. However, generally speak- 
ing, total movement does indicate results. 


So what of this promotion? Is it any different? Will 
it move more peas than prior promotions? That’s a 
good question. One big difference, is that it is off to a 
flying start—and early, thanks to a guardian angel who 
must remain unnamed. Another difference is that this 
group would seem to have better coordination, more 
punch and drive, and they are not even considering the 
possibility of this not being a continued year-to-year 
program. Hard to believe? Yes, of course, judging 
from the temperment and character of this group, 
some of the finest firms in Wisconsin and some of its 
best minds, a continuing program seems highly prob- 
able. 


What about other areas? Every pea canner in the 
country is in the same boat, and it will be a rocky boat, 
indeed, unless the oils of promotion are poured on the 
troubled seas of distribution. This time, at least, it’s 
not a case of one area blaming the other. Most all areas 
did a pretty good job of cutting acreage, an average of 
17 percent. Wisconsin itself cut acreage 19 percent, its 
pack by better than 2 million cases. Then, too, the 
freight rate situation is quite different than it was a 
few years back. No one area can ship into the other and 
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compete much more effectively, so that even from a 
selfish standpoint, it’s good business for every canner 
in all four important areas to support this movement. 


As far as we know, there are no officers of the Na- 
tional Canned Pea Council at the present time. Pre- 
sumably they will be elected'in the near future. Until 
then contact can be made through Canners Service, Inc., 
740 N. Plankinton Avenue, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 
Telephone BRoadway 3-1540. The officers of Canners 
Service, Inc. are Robert Baker, Theresa, President; 
Wallace Evans of Fall River, Vice-President ; Ray Krier 
of Belgium, Secretary; and John Kraemer of Sussex, 
Treasurer. It is emphasized that these two organiza- 
tions, Canners Service, Inc. and the National Canned 
Pea Council are entirely separate. 


SUGGESTIONS — Last week this column com- 

mented on NCA Vice President 
Sorensen’s plea to Illinois Canners that they use the 
materials supplied by the Consumer and Trade Rela- 
tions Program headquarters. Our suggestion here is 
that individual canners particularly those with institu- 
tional packs, first read carefully the paper delivered by 
Mr. Ratzsch at the Wisconsin Meeting and reproduced 
in full in this issue. Note that he says many, many nice 
things about the advantages of canned foods. Note also, 
that he asks for more suggestions for serving. Our 
though is that copies of this paper would provide an 
excellent opportunity for another good contact with 
institutional customers and prospects. As an industry 
service then, this publication will provide reprints at 
cost. Send one to every institutional customer on your 
list. We might suggest, also, that you mention that the 
very best possible way of preparing canned vegetables 
is to pour the liquor into a pot and boil down to about 
half. Then add the vegetable itself, leave it on the fire 
until it is thoroughly heated, but no longer. Serve pip- 
ing hot. We suggest, also, if you are a pea packer, that 
you remind your institutional customers that the 1958 
pack is of the very highest quality due to ideal growing 
conditions, 
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MEETINGS 


Wisconsin Out To Lick 
Pea Surplus 


NATIONAL CANNED PEA COUNCIL FORMED — Banker 
financing panel packs them in—Association asks for reactiva- 
tion of CMI Marketing Bureau, protests frequent can price 
increases, requests more “compartmentizer” freight cars, 
Congratulates Wisconsin Experiment Station on 75th Anni- 
versary—Knieske succeeds Otteson as president. 


While the formation of “The National 
Canned Pea Council” to promote the 
movement of canned peas was not an 
association activity, this news, breaking 
at the 54th Annual Convention of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association in Mil- 
waukee, November 10 and 11, merits main 
headline treatment in reporting a conven- 
tion that might otherwise have rated any 
one of half a dozen headlines, it was a 
star studded program, carefully planned, 
excellently executed, and well deserving 
the plaudits of the membership enthusi- 
astically tendered. 


The quick formation of The National 
Canned Pea Council, was made possible by 
the existence of Canners Service, Inc., a 
group if independent Wisconsin vegetable 
canners, formed last July, to promote and 
develop expanded market acceptance for 
canned vegetable products. Ray Krier of 
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the Krier Preserving Company, who was 
allotted time on the program to explain 
the details of the promotion effort, em- 
phasized that the membership of the two 
groups is entirely separate. Further em- 
phasizing this personally to “THE CAN- 
NING TRADE”, he advised that pea 
canners’ support in other areas would be 
most welcome. Canners are being asked 
to pledge 1c a case on 1958 production 
with a maximum of $2500. 


The big difference between this and 
former promotions of this kind is that the 
show is already on the road. Within hours 
after the NCA October report showing 
that sales of canned peas had fallen off 
heavily the first four months of this sea- 
son, as compared with last year, the well 
know public relations firm of Ted Sills & 
Company, who is said to have the largest 
list of food accounts in the country, 


leaped into action, flashing the news to | 


well established contacts in mass com- 
muncation—television, radio, magazines, 
and newspapers. In addition hotels, 
restaurants, and institutions will get 
special attention, Mr. Sills advised. 


The Sills organization is, of course, not 
new to the canning industry. They have 
been associated with pea and corn pro- 
motions before, and they are especially 
known for the job they are doing with the 
kraut packers. The firm has a contract 
for six months, and reports indicate this 
will be extended to a year’s contract in 
short order. Mr. Sills urged, and canners 
are thinking in terms of, a continuing 
campaign. 


Mr. Krier urged members of the allied 
industries to support the promotion in 
every way possible through contributions 
and in individual advertising. He re- 
ported that the National Canners Asso- 
ciation would lend support and that con- 
tact with Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy have 
been established. 
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O. V. OTTESON 


THE CONVENTION 


As mentioned above, it was a star- 
studded program. Wisconsin is one of the 
largest meetings. Attendance, it seems to 
us, was about par; attendance at the 
meetings exceptionally good; participa- 
tion from the floor well above par for the 
course. The nature of the program had 
much to do with that, as well as the 
nature of the Wisconsin canner. There 
were three sessions—the members meet- 
ing on Monday morning, a general session 
on Monday afternoon, and a general ses- 
sion on Tuesday morning. A _ bankers’ 
panel at Tuesday morning’s session might 
have stolen the show, particularly if the 
questioning had been allowed to go on. 
Most naturally their subject was financ- 
ing the canner. There were three well 
know bankers from well known banks. The 
questioning had to be stopped for want of 
time. This was followed by a paper by 
Carl A. Ratzsch, Jr., member of a Mil- 
waukee restaurant. Mr. Ratzsch detailed 
the advantages of canned vegetables. 
Quite naturally he was the hero of the 
day. His paper is reproduced in this 
issue. 


The bankers, well known R. W. Rogers 
of Chicago’s Harris Trust & Savings, R. 
O. Sandow of Milwaukee’s Marshall & 
Ilsley, and Weber L. Smith, Jr. of Mil- 
waukee’s First Wisconsin National, dis- 
played a keen understanding of the can- 
ners’ problems. They should—they work 
at it. At the same time their combined 
statements made it painfully clear that 
bankers are guided by standard rules of 
procedure in financing canners. Mr. 
Sandow explained broad economic factors 
and personal factors considered in canner 
financing. Mr. Rogers analyzed the re- 
quirements of a canner’s financial state- 
ment, and Mr. Smith explained how 
bankers measure a canner’s profit poten- 
tial. Secretary Marvin Verhulst kept 
things moving as moderator. 
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OPENING GENERAL SESSION 


At the opening general session on Mon- 
day afternoon, President 0. V. Otteson of 
Friday Canning Corporation, New Rich- 

mond, who incidentally presided at the var- 

ious meetings with the dignity and grace 
of an expert, made a short address of 
welcome. He pointed out that the general 
economic situation was turning for the 
better, and that the outlook for a con- 
tinued strengthening demand for canned 
foods is bright. He reported that manu- 
facturers of items are coming out with 
larger family packages to better serve 
the larger family as of today, and sug- 
gested canners might consider the advis- 
ability of returning to the No. 2 can. He 
called for a further reduction of pea 
acreage in 1959 “to get our houses in 
order”, and stressed the importance of 
quality. Referring to the task of holding 
down costs, Mr. Otteson expressed ap- 
preciation to the machinery and equip- 
ment folks for their assistance in provid- 
ing cost reducing equipment, and urged 
them to do everything possible to help the 
industry cut costs even further. 


AWARDS 


President Otteson next introduced Pro- 
fessor John A. Schoenemann of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who presented 
James J. Junion, 17, high school junior, 
with a $100 Savings Bond, as winner of 
the State’s National Junior Vegetable 
Growers Association contest. The award 
was, of course, presented in the name of 
the association. 

Next Professor H. C. Jackson of the 
University of Wisconsin, presented three 
$300 scholarships to UW seniors. Donald 
C. Fellenz of Chippewa Falls, was 
awarded the Association’s scholarship, 
while Michael T. Carmody, Route 3, 
Waupaca, and Leo James Meier of Route 
3, Fond du Lac, won the two Carlton J. 
Friday memorial scholarships — one a 
carryover from last year. 


PARTNERS IN PROGRESS 


One of the highlights of the afternoon 
was a moving address by Professor 
Marvin A. Schaars of the University of 
Wisconsin, Department of Agricultural 
Economics. Professor Schaars, on the 
occasion of the 5th Anniversary of the 
establishment of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Madison, Wisconsin, re- 
viewed briefly the history of the coopera- 
tion between the canning industry of Wis- 
consin, especially through its Association, 
and the Experiment Station. He outlined 
briefly the economic factors responsible 
for the continued growth of the canning 
industry, and he reviewed briefly other 
developments that constitute a challenge 
to the canned vegetable industry, to keep 
its products on the ascendency, stressing 
the value of maintaining the high reputa- 
tion of Wisconsin’s canned products in 
national markets. 


NCA SPEAKERS 


Both the President, Edward E. Burns 
of Alton, New York, and the Vice Presi- 
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dent, Wisconsin’s own N. O. Sorensen, 
brought a message from NCA head- 
quarters. Mr. Burns, taking as his sub- 
ject “Pride, Prestige and Prosperity”, 
developed the thesis that if we have pride 
in our work and product we develop 
prestige for them, with the resultant 
prosperity. He reviewed how the various 
divisions of NCA operate on that princi- 
ple. As an indication of the constant 
search for improvement, developed 
through scientific research, Mr. Burns 
announced that studies in retention in 
flavor and color are now being conducted 
for the benefit of the canning industry by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Regional Laboratory at Albany, Califor- 
nia, and at the University of California. 
He referred also to the recent instances 
of losses of thousands of dollars by can- 
ners who accepted orders from a broker- 
age firm to ship merchandise to a whole- 
sale buyer, both of whom proved ficti- 
tious. He warned the industry to be care- 
ful, and to check references. He com- 
mended Secretary Marvin Verhulst of 
the Wisconsin Association, for warning 
his membership against filling orders 
from unknown firms without investiga- 
tion. He also expressed appreciation to 
past Chairman George E. Dillworth of 
the National Food Brokers Association, 
for his part in presenting further spread 
of this fraudulent practice. 


Mr. Sorensen urged the Wisconsin 
membership to attend the National Con- 
vention in Chicago this coming February, 
and pointed out some of the highlights 
that might be expected. 


LOWER FREIGHT RATES 


At the annual business meeting on 
Monday morning, after a Treasurer’s re- 
port that showed a reserve of twice the 
annual expenditures, Secretary Verhulst 
turned in a revealing report of the far 
reaching services of the Association. Mr. 
F. L. Thomas, traffic manager gave a 
brief report concerning the lower freight 
rates obtained during the year. Sub- 
stantial reductions, he said, were, made 
on October 10, 1958, from Wisconsin to 
the entire territory West of the Illinois- 
Indiana line, up to and including the 
Rocky Mountain area, and also west of the 
Mississippi River into Oklahoma, Texas, 
and Louisiana. These reductions ranged 
from 1c or 2c in the immediate area to as 
high as 12c or 15¢ to more distant points 
in Texas, Oklahoma, etc. On August 10, 
1958 reductions of from 1c to 10¢ were 
made from Wisconsin to all points South 
of the Ohio River and east of the Missi- 
ssippi. This, with reductions made in 
1957, places Wisconsin on a very favor- 
able competitive adjustment with Eastern 
canners, he said. Detailed report, ex- 
plaining the full application of all reduc- 
tions, will be mailed to the membership 
at a later date. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Resolutions, unanimously approved: 
urged the railroads to purchase more of 
the “damage free’ and “compartmen- 
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tizer” type of freight car, which have 
proven so helpful in eliminating damage 
in transit but which are in very short 
supply: protesting the policy of raising 
can prices twice a year as unjustified and 
unsound. The resolution pointed out that 
the recently announced increase in can 
prices is the fifth in the past two years, 
urging can manufacturers to take these 
factors into account in determining their 
pricing policies for packers’ cans. The 
resolution stated that these increases 
have worked serious hardship on the 
canning industry, and that furthermore 
the increase in can prices appear to give 
competitive advantages to the larger can- 
ners who are now making Cans themselves 
urging the Can Manufacturers Institute 
and the principal can suppliers to re- 
activate the Marketing Bureau, its pri- 
mary function to be the organization of 
commodity promotion groups among can- 
ners as needed. The Marketing Bureau 
of CMI, the resolution stated, helped 
organize such commodity promotion 
groups and directed their activities and is 
sorely missed by canners now that it has 
been discontinued: urging allied indus- 
tries to support the promotion of canned 
peas being staged by the National Can- 
ned Pea Council; congratulating the Wis- 
consin Agricultural Experiment Station 
on its 75th Anniversary, and acknowledg- 
ing the great benefits it has provided the 
growers and canners of Wisconsin’s vege- 
tables and fruits; acknowledging and 
thanking the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture for its support last year of the: 
“Peas On Parade” promotion, and urg- 
ing continued support this year under the 
“Plentiful Foods” program; thanking 
suppliers for their contributions to the 
Fun Day party arranged last month, and 
for their convention hospitality, parti- 
cularly the Continental Can Company for 
their cocktail hour, and the National Can 
Corporation for the music and entertain- 
ment provided the evening of the second 
day. 


OFFICERS 


K. S. Kneiske of the Mammoth Springs 
Canning Company, Sussex, Wisconsin, 
succeeds O. V. Otteson of the Friday Can- 
ning Corporation, New Richmond, as 
President of the Association. Into the 
runner-up of Vice President goes W. C. 
Schorer, Jr., Reedsburg Foods Corpora- 
tion, Reedsburg. Herbert Warner of the 
Oconomowoc Canning Company, Ocono- 
mowoc, becomes Recording Secretary, and 
Donald E. Bonk, Chilton Canning Com- 
pany, Chilton, will handle the Treasurer’s 
job. 


New Directors chosen were: E. W. 
Raber, Marshfield Canning Company, 
Marshfield; and Messrs Bonk, Schorer, 
and Warner. 


Ben Schmidt, for fifty-three years asso- 
ciated with the Schmidt Lithograph Com- 
pany, San Francisco, California, has re- 
tired as factory manager of the firm. 


INSTITUTIONAL MARKET 


What’s A Meal Without 
A Vegetable? 


A Restaurant Owner points out the advantages of Canned 

Vegetables—Asks for more helpful information and suggests 

a two pronged campaign to increase the popularity of 
vegetables in public eating places. 


by KARL A. RATZSCH, JR. 
" Karl Ratzsch Restaurant, Milwaukee 


The representatives of your association 
who visited with me a few weeks ago in- 
vited me to speak here suggested as the 
title for my talk, “What’s a Meal With- 
out a Vegetable?” I was glad to accept 
the invitation to speak on this subject 
because I thouroughly believe that a 
lunch or dinner without a vegetable is 
incomplete. I am also glad to be speaking 
at a canners’ convention because, for most 
restaurant uses, I prefer a canned vege- 
table to one that is frozen. 


The resturant business and the canning 
business have much in common. Both are 
concerned with the wholesomeness, the 
nutrition, and the taste-appeal of foods, 
and both are dependent upon the con- 
sumer’s idea of what he wants to eat. 
A lot of money and effort is spent by 
various branches of the food industry in 
an ffort to influence the consumer’s appe- 
tite, and this is not only reflected in the 
sales at the food store but also in the 
sales at the restaurant. The promotion of 
pickles through use of the slogan “What’s 
a Sandwich without a Pickle?” has pro- 
bably sold many more pickles through 
restaurant than through retail food 
stores. 


You are undoubtedly aware of the in- 
crease in the number of meals eaten 
away from home in the past fifteen years. 
The growth of the institutional grocery 
business is one evidence of this, and the 
increase each year in the number of 
meals served in restaurants appears to be 
continuing. It is estimated that at pre- 
sent the institutional food market repre- 
sents 30% of all the food consumed in 
this country, so your interest in the use 
of canned foods in restaurants is well 
justified. 


MANY RESTAURANTS SKIP 
VEGETABLES 


I was told by the representatives of 
your association that you people are con- 


‘cerned because many restaurants do not 


serve a vegetable with a dinner, even an 
expensive dinner. In fact, there seems to 


An address before the 54th Annual Convention, 
Wisconsin Canners Association, Nov. 11, 1958. 


be a certain stigma attached to the serv- 
ing of a vegetable. How often have you 
heard a restaurant operator say, “I don’t 
serve a vegetable because my customers 
don’t eat them anyway.”? How often 
have you heard consumers say, “Oh, peas 
and carrots again just like all the hash 
houses.”? Moreover this stigma seems to 
be directed mostly towards the canned 
vegetable. It is true that there has been 
special emphasis on the “steak, salad and 
potato” type of meal, and I expect this 
emphasis will continue unless consumers, 
that is, restaurant patrons, decide that 
they want something more or something 
different to eat. But this desire for some- 
thing more or something different re- 
quires my industry to do something more 
or something different in the preparation 
and service of vegetables whether they 
be fresh or frozen or canned. Your in- 
dustry must help by fostering this 
thought of “What is a meal without a 
vegetable.” We together certainly have a 
basic interest in stimulating the con- 
sumer’s appetite in this regard. 


REASONS FOR STREAMLINED 
MENU 


Let’s look first at the reasons for this 
emphasis on what we may call a stream- 
lined menu, that is meat, salad, potato 
and coffee. Many highway eating places 
have only “short order” or cook-to-order 
items, on the menu and they keep the 
number of dishes to be served to a mini- 
mum. Another factor with respect to the 
“short order’’ restaurants is the increas- 
ing use of the relish tray to keep the 
patrons pacified while the entree is being 
prepared. The relish, tray may contain 
some pickled vegetables like beets or corn 
relish, and that may be used as an ex- 
cuse not to have another vegetable. Still 
another factor has been the emphasis on 
the size of the entree. Consumers have 
come to evaluate some meals solely on the 
basis of how big the steak is, and this has 
led to serving entrees of such size that 
the average patrons cannot eat anything 
else, whether soup, vegetable or dessert. 
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GOOD REASONS FOR USING 
A VEGETABLE 


There are good reasons however, why a 
vegetable should be served by restaurants 
with lunches and dinners. Most important 
is that a meal should be well-balanced, 
both nutritionally and in appetite appeal. 
A green or yellow vegetable is one of the 
seven basic items a person should have in 
his daily diet. Furthermore, well-pre- 
pared vegetables can add to the enjoy- 
ment of a meal, providing a variety of 
textures as well as flavors and colors. 
Much can be done to use vegetables as a 
complimentary garnish to the main 
course of a dinner. Thereby enhancing 
both the taste and eye appeal of a fine 
meal. 


It is particularly important for a 
restaurant seeking to attract family 
groups to have vegetables on the menu. 
People may sometimes neglect their own 
dietary requirements but when they bring 
their children along to eat out, they want 
the kids to have a balanced meal includ- 
ing vegetables. Mother and Dad may 
have gotten out of the habit of eating 
vegetables themselves, but they certainly 
want Susy and Johnny to eat them. We 
in the restaurant industry must recognize 
this fact and cater to it. 


WAYS OF USING VEGETABLES 


There are many ways vegetables can 
be utilized by a restaurant—as a side- 
dish, as a garnish, or as a relish, vege- 
tables can also be used as a main dish for 
menus or on fast days. And however they 
may be served, they can be made more 
attractive with a little extra touch and 
proper care in preparation. It is just as 
bad a practice to simply boil a vegetable 
without regard to seasonings as it is to 
prepare say a beef stew without season- 
ing. Yet how many chefs who pride them- 
selves on their rich soups and full bodied 
stews simply drain a can of peas and-then 
dump them in a pot of boiling water be- 
fore serving. As a side-dish, vegetables 
can be creamed, seasoned with herbs, 
garnished with slivered almonds, served 
with mushrooms—there are infinite possi- 
bilities by which an ingenous chef can 
make his vegetables cookery distinctive. 
Even when the vegetable is served merely 
with butter and seasoning, it should be 
prepared in small enough quantities that 
it will not be held more than an hour or 
so on the steam table. With a little plan- 
ning, a chef can estimate his require- 
ments so that his vegetables will not suf- 
fer from over-cooking on the steam table. 


ADVANTAGES OF CANNED 
FOODS IN RESTAURANT 
MANAGEMENT 


Here is one basic reason why I believe 
in using canned rather than fresh or fro- 
zen vegetables in a restaurant. Even 
though some fresh or frozen vegetables 
retain their color and texture for quite a 
time on the steam table, they do not re- 
tain their flavor. However, one can of 
vegetables can be prepared, used up en- 
tirely while the flavor is still appetizing, 
and then with a minimum of delay and 
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effort, another can or two can be opened 
and prepared for serving. 

I have made a list of reasons why a 
restaurant operator should prefer the 
use of canned vegetables and what you in 
the canning industry can do to help in- 
crease this usage. 

From tie standpoint of restaurant 
management, there are some real advan- 
tages of canned food over frozen or fresh. 

1. Canned vegetables are immediately 
useable without defrosting and cooking. 
A time saving process that can result in 
real profits by speeding the turnover of 
a busy resturant. 


2. Canned vegetables require no ex- 
pensive storage space. Frozen vegetables 
require a considerable layout of capitol 
expenditure for freezer space close to the 
cooking area. Even fresh vegetables 
should be held under refrigeration. 


3. Canned vegetables are pre-cooked 
and need only heating. Frozen vegetables 
ideally require more capitol outlays for 
special cooking equipment such as high- 
presure steamers and so called radar 
ranges. The operational cost of this 
equipment along with that of freezers 
adds considerably to unit production costs 
of frozen and fresh vegetables. 


4. Canned vegetables are particularly 
adapted to precise cost and portion con- 
trol. The canned vegetable is also the 
sole medium for a restaurant to obtain a 
constant and uniform extra fancy quality. 
All to often in the past I have bought a 
grade A frozen vegetable only to find that 
it had been defrosted somewhere between 
freezer plant and restaurant kitchen. 


5. Canned vegetables require a mini- 
mum amount of labor in the kitchen. The 
peeling and cleaning of fresh vegetables 
in ones own kitchen is becoming prohibi- 
tive under today’s high wage scales. 


6. Canned vegetables are generally 
somewhat less expensive than the corres- 
ponding quality in frozen form. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Here are some of the suggestions which 
would help us in the restaurant industry. 

1. It would be helpful in cost and por- 
tion control if the label showed the 
drained weight, in addition to the total 
net contents. This would enable the 
restaurant steward to choose more exact- 
ly the particular quality of vegetable he 
wants and to establish the portion costs 
at a glance without constanly resorting 
to the tedium of draining and weighing 
sample cans. 


2. More information on preparation 
and serving should be furnished the chef. 
This can be done by recipes and serving 
suggestions on the label. I also under- 
stand some canners have recently been 
using a memo to the chef as an insert in 
a case of No. 10’s, and this may be an 
effective method. It might help to point 
out to vegetable users that there is no 
place they can go to duplicate the consis- 
tent quality of the extra—fancy grade of 
canned vegetables. 


3. Through your advertising and pub- 
licity undertake to induce consumers to 
order a vegetable when they eat in a 
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restaurant. The three main selling points 
could be the different textures and 
flavors, the eye appeal, and the nutri- 
tional benefits. After all, the consumer is 
king, and if consumers will ask for a 
vegetable with a meal, restauranteurs will 
surely serve them. 


I have often been asked, “do you serve 
vegetables with your dinners?” I do! In 
addition to the sauerkraut and red cab- 
bage that marries so well with the Ger- 
man foods on our menu we use virtually 
every other common vegetable. Even 
when we take as lowly a vegetable as 
sauerkraut from a can it must first be 
cooked together with sliced apples, sliced 
onion, chopped ham butt, carroway seed, 
additional vinegar, brown sugar and 
seasonings to make it more palatable. 


SAMPLE MENU USING 
VEGETABLES 


For the moment let us leave the vege- 
table as served as a side dish and explore 
the possibilities of using the vegetable in 
the rest of the dinner. Let me proffer a 
semple menu along with the canned vege- 
tables used in the preparation. 

Oysters a la Rockefeller—Oysters baked 
with canned spinnach topping, seasoned 
with anisette, scallions and herbs. Vege- 
table soup Meat stock with canned mixed 
vegetables, canned okra and canned 
tomatoes. 


Dry Fish chowder a la Jefferson — 
Cooked boneless fish added to sauted 
bacon and onions with drained canned 
whole kernel corn and tomatoes served 
over a half of baking powder biscuit. 

Braised lamb Shanks—Cooked in bur- 
gundy wine and garnished with canned 


No matter what the holiday, pickles are 
a must on most shopping lists. The pickle 
in all its various shapes, flavors and sizes 
can brighten up the holiday profit picture 
bzy displaying them in heavy traffic loca- 
tions. Ertha Constant dons Santa Claus 
suit and New Year sash as a reminder to 
all to include pickles in holiday mer mer- 
chandising plans. 
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diced carrots and cut green beans. As a 
side dish here my choice would be rissole 
potatoes, idealy made from the tiny can- 
ned new potato and minted french peas. 


Princess Salad — Sliced tomato with 
canned Asparagus spears on a lettuce 
leaf. 


This menu represents a formal dinner in 
which the chef has used ten different 
vegetables, all canned. The menu is much 
the better for the use of the vegetables 
mentioned from both the standpoint of 
flavor, texture and eye-appeal, as well as 
the nutritional benefits: garnered by the 
consumer. 


There have been times, when I have 
viewed the approach of vegetable dishes 
at luncheons or dinners with a jaundiced 
eye, have regarded them with mingled 
pain and amazement and have partaken 
cf a few mouthfulls only under the com- 
pulsion of good manners out of respect for 
my host or hostess. That vegetable cook- 
ery should be so studiously ignored by 
most cooks is a sad commentary on the 
eating habits of the consumer. Properly 
prepared vegetables can raise an other- 
wise ordinary meal to culinary heights, 
but vegetables that have been soaked for 
heurs in a swimming pool of tepid water 
can ruin the most perfect dinner served. 
The possible combinations of vegetables 
with other ingredients are almost endless. 
Such combinations offer a fertile field for 
the imaginative cook. The application of 
this cookery will surely go far to enhance 
the reputation of the restaurant utilizing 
it. 

TWO SPEARED CAMPAIGN 


“What’s a meal without a vegetable?” 
Mankind in his evolution has slowly 
learned to eat his food cooked. The ad- 
vent of modern civilization has brought 
us the leisure time from the basic work of 
feeding and clothing our families to enjoy 
the fruits of our labor. Eating is at once 
mankinds major enterprise and his major 
recreation. We in our respective indus- 
tries are dedicated to making the act of 
eating more a matter of enjoyment and 
less that of a necessity. “What’s a meal 
without a vegetable?” We must embark 
on a two speared campaign. My industry 
in self educating ourselves to imagination 
and pride in the cookery of vegetables, and 
your industry to create consumer demand 
for the restaurant service of vegetables. 
This is a program which will reap tre- 
mendous benefits to all. The increased 
nutrition and gustatory pleasure to the 
consumer, the satisfaction gained by the 
canning industry make such a program of 
prime importance. The cooperation of 
our industries in such an educational pro- 
gram and diligent application of the 
principles involed will go far in esta- 
blishing a new concept of a restaurant 
meal. A meal where well prepared vege- 
tables are pridefully served and con- 
sumed with gusto. We should dedicate 
ourselves to that day when we will have 
no cause to ask— 

“WHAT’S A MEAL WITHOUT 
A VEGETABLE.”? 


Fall River Canning Company, Fall 
River, Wisconsin, will headquarter in 
Room 1506 at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, during the National Food Brok- 
ers Association Sales Conference in Chi- 
cago next month, The headquarters room 
will be open beginning Saturday Decem- 
ber 13, thru Wednesday noon, December 
17. 


Lord Mott Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, will make their headquarters at 
the Palmer House during the National 
Food Brokers Association Sales Confer- 
ence in Chicago next month. In attend- 
ance will be president David S. Johnson, 
vice presidents Leo Belz and Muriel R. 
Townend, and sales manager George S. 
Clark. The company will hold its annual 
brokers breakfast on Tuesday, December 
16. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby’s 1957 annual 
report has been adjudged the best in 
the packaged foods industry in “Finan- 
cial World” magazine’s 17th annual com- 
petition. This is the third consecutive 
year that Libby’s report has won top 
honors. Over 5,000 reports were entered 
in the competition. 


Naas Foods, Inc., Portland, Indiana, 
will maintain headquarters during the 
National Food Brokers Sales Conference 
in Room 719-A at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, December 13 to 16. The 
company will have mass displays of 
“Vegamato” and “Sauce Arturo.” 


Beaver Valley Canning Company, 
Grimes, Iowa, has announced that F. S. 
(Peck) Harrington, formerly with Mon- 
arch Foods, Ackley, Iowa, has joined the 
company as plant manager.\, 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—Edward 
J. McClure has been made director of 
purchasing with headquarters in Phila- 
delphia. Mr. McClure has been with the 
company since 1938 except for a four- 
year leave for military duty. In 1947 
he was made assistant branch office man- 
ager in the Chicago office, was later 
appointed to manager of special prod- 
ucts sales, assistant machinery sales 
manager, and more recently served as 
acting director of purchasing for 
Philadelphia. 
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1960 CONVENTION TO 
MIAMI BEACH 


The National Canners Association has 
announced that its 1960 Convention has 
been scheduled for Miami Beach, Fla., 
January 18-23, with headquarters in the 
Hotel Americana. 


The Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association will hold its annual meeting 
and stage its annual exhibit in the 
Americana during that period. 


Pinap Dividend—Directors of the Dole 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company have de- 
clared a cash dividend of 25c per share 
on the common stock, payable November 
25 to stockholders of record November 
17. Preferred dividend of 62'%c per share 
on the Series A stock will be paid No- 
vember 30 to stockholders of record No- 
vember 17. Cash dividends on the com- 
mon had been omitted since August 1957, 
prior to which they had paid 20c quar- 
terly. 


Thomas C. Fogarty, president of the 
Continental Can Company, has_ been 
elected a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. The Conference Board, 
founded in 1916, is an independent non- 
profit institution for business and _ in- 
dustrial fact finding through scientific 
research, supported by more than 3700 
subscribing associates, including busi- 
ness organizations, trade associations, 
convention bureaus, labor unions, _li- 
braries, individuals, colleges, and uni- 
versities. 


Ferry-Morse Seed Company—William 
E. (Bill) Ward, well known figure within 
the seed trade, has joined the F-M Bulk 
Sales Department as assistant regional 
sales manager. Mr. Ward was a member 
of the McCullough Seed Company for 12 
years and served as secretary of the 
firm for six years. He has been active 
in the ASTA and served as chairman of 
the Garden Seed Division. He will reside 
in Detroit with his wife, Gladys, and 
two children. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Citrus Merger—Sunkist Growers, Ex- 
change Lemon Products Company, and 
Exchange Orange Products Company 
have completed a merger. The Exchange 
Orange Products Company will operate 
as the Orange Products Division of Sun- 
kist Growers with offices at Ontario, Cali- 
fornia; and the Exchange Lemon Prod- 
ucts Company will be known as _ the 
Lemon Products Division with offices at 
Corona, California. 


Minute Maid Corporation—C. G. Trigg, 
assistant national sales manager, has 
been made Southeastern Region sales 
manager and will be responsible for the 
supervision of Minute Maid and Snow 
Crop brand concentrate sales in «six 
Southeastern states, and the coordina- 
tion of food brokerage activities. Mr. 
Trigg and his family live at Winter 
Park, Florida. 


American Molasses Company has pur- 
chased the business of Liquid Sugars, 
Inec., of Indianapolis. Leonard C. Lewin 
will continue as general manager. 


ILLINOIS CANNERS AWARDS 


Kenneth W. DeMunn of Belvidere, 
Illinois, a senior in high school, is the 
first place winner of the Canning Crops 
Contest in Illinois for 1958. Kenneth 
grew peas for the Green Giant plant at 
Belvidere. In 1956 he placed 11th in the 
NJVGA Canning Crops Contest, second 
in 1957, and was awarded the $100 check 
for first place at the Association luncheon 
held on Thursday, November 6. 

In the Safety Contest, awards were 
made to the following firms for perfect 
record of no lost time accidents. 1958 
asparagus pack: P. A. Bonvallett’s Sons, 
Inec., Wichert, the second in a _ row; 
Rochelle Asparagus Company, Rochelle, 
two awards; Rossville Packing Company, 
Rossville, the third in a row; Streator 
Canning Company, Streator, each year 
for the past four years. 

1958 pea pack: California Packing 
Corporation, Plant No. 109 at Rochelle, 
the third award, Plant No. 110 at Ro- 
chelle, each year for the past four years; 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Morton plant, 
second award; Streator Canning Com- 
pany, Streator, third in a row, 7 awards 
total. 

1958 corn pack: Green Giant Company, 
Lanark plant, second in a row. 
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CONVENTION PLANS 
PENNSYLVANIA PROGRAM 


“From Farm to Family Via the Penn- 
sylvania Canner” is the theme selected 
for the 44th Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania Canners Association to be 
held at the Yorktowne Hotel, York, Penn- 
sylvania, on Monday, November 24. The 
program will include talks by two canned 
foods buyers. Sigfried Weis, vice presi- 
dent Weis Supermarkets, Sunbury, Penn- 
sylvania, will speak on maintaining shelf 
prominence for canned foods. M. L. 
Schwartz, canned foods buyer of the Em- 
bassy Grocery Company of New York, 
will take as his subject “How to Sell the 
Institutional Market’’. 


Two representatives in the wholesale 
grocery field are scheduled to speak. Ray 
O. Harb, executive vice president Cooper- 
ative Food Distributors of America of 
Chicago, and Rudolph L. Treuenfels, exe- 
cutive vice president, National American 
Wholesale Grocers Association of New 
York City, are scheduled to speak. Robert 
Hibbard, manager of Research Bureau, 
Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce, will discuss Pennsylvania sales 
and use tax and the financial needs of the 
Commonwealth. 

Carlos Campbell, executive secretary of 
National Canners Association, will bring 
greetings from NCA. A hospitality hour 
will be held on Sunday evening, Novem- 
ber 23, at 6:00 P.M., and a like hour, fol- 
lowed by banquet and entertainment, will 


be held on Monday evening, November 24, 
beginning at 6:00 P.M. through the cour- 
tesy of the Get-Together Committee of 
the Allied Industries. 


INDIANA PROGRAM 


Plans are virtually completed for the 
50th Anniversary Convention of the 
Indiana Canners Association which will 
be held Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day, November 19, 20 and 21 at the 
French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French 
Lick, Indiana. 

Highlights of the program will include 
the 4-H banquet, Wednesday night at 
which time the past presidents of the 
Association will also be honored. Art 
Noble, who has recently returned from 
Russia will be the main speaker. Wed- 
nesday afternoon will be devoted to Com- 
mittee Meetings which will be open to all 
members. The Trap Shoot will also be 
held Wednesday. 

Thursday morning will be the Annual 
Meeting of the Association and election 
of directors and officers. Thursday Noon, 
Luncheon will be open to both the men 
and women. The main speaker will be 
Roger D. Branigin, attorney from Lafay- 
ette, famed for his humor and sometimes 
biting comments on current-events. Presi- 
dent Phil Schmith will present an inter- 
esting and nostalgic review of the past 50 
years. 

Thursday afternoon will be the annual 
Sample Cutting, with the banquet-floor 
show and dancing Thursday night. 


TRI-STATE PLANS 


“Live Modern” is the theme for the 
55th Annual Convention of the Tri-State 
Packers Association to be held at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
December 1 and 2. The Convention Com- 
mittee has worked hard to round out a 
full program and there are special sub- 
jects scheduled of interest to sales and 
management, fieldmen, quality control 
and production personnel. In _ recent 
meetings much interest has been shown 
by repsesentative groups of packers in 
the Mayhew system of uniform cost 
accounting. Representatives of the sys- 
tem will be in attendance at the Conven- 
tion for private consultation, and can 
be reached through the Association’s 
staff. 


Thirty-eight firms thus far have ex- 
pressed interest in exploring the benefits 
of an Association group insurance plan, 
which is expected to result in substantial 
savings in premiums and returns in divi- 
dends. An Association committee is ex- 
ploring this subject and a special general 
meeting has been called for 3:30 P.M. 
Tuesday, December 2, when a group in- 
surance specialist will be present to ex- 
plain the advantages of such a plan. 


Raw Products Conference for Michigan 
processors will be held at Kellogg Center, 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing, January 19 and 20,1959. 


* PROFITABLE PROCESSING FOR 


FRUITS VEGETABLES * SEA FOOD MEATS 


From a typical page in the 


ROBINS CATALOG 


New electronic mushroom 


trimmer. ..reduces waste...cuts 


labor costs up to 60% 


Continuous, steady production of trimmed 
mushrooms, retaining all edible portions of the 
stem, enables this Robins-engineered machine 

to pay for itself in a single season of operation. 


—} It is just one of the hundreds of such machines 
designed by Robins to help the food processing 

industry produce a greater volume of highest quality 
food products—faster and at costs that 


assure profitable operation. 


See your Robins representative or write— 


ANO COMPRNY, INC. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


a 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard Street ¢ Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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MARKET 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Interest In Holiday Items—Fair Replacement 

Buying — Tomatoes Routine, Prices Hold — 

Standard Peas Wanted — Other Vegetables 

Generally Unchanged — Sardine Undertone 

Strong—Red Salmon Cleaning Up—Awaiting 

New Citrus — Fruits Strong With Many 
Items Hard To Find. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., November 14, 1958 


THE SITUATION — Notwithstanding 
Tuesday’s holiday, there was a fair 
amount of interest shown in canned foods 
here during the week. Business, however 
was generally confined to small quanti- 
ties, and for immediate delivery, indicat- 
ing that distributors are working on un- 
usually close inventories on some lines. 
Pricewise, the situation was without im- 
portant change. 


THE OUTLOOK—With trade interest 
veering over more heavily to holiday 
lines, new buying interest in canned 
foods, aside from small day-to-day re- 
placements, is centering in those lines 
where canner offerings are relatively 
light and possible shortages appear likely 
before 1959 packs can be ready. This 
would take in top grades of salmon and 
some of the Pacific Coast fruit lines, as 
well as some grades of vegetables. With 
a sellers’ market already in evidence, 
however, distributors are not bidding 
actively, realizing that such action would 
probably touch off another upturn in pro- 
cessor prices without bringing out any 
significant additional offerings. 


TOMATOES—New buying of stand- 
ards tomatoes in the East has continued 
routine in character, and the market was 
again without price change, although 
looking better in the light of firming price 
tendencies in California tomatoes. Chains 
and wholesalers in general appear reson- 
ably well covered on tomato needs for the 
moment, and many operators are looking 
for continued quiet for a good part of the 
remainder of ’58. 


PEAS—A fair inquiry was reported 
for standards during the week, with the 
market ranging from $1.15 on pod run 
sweets in 303s to $1.20 for Alaskas, in the 
East. New buying of extra standards and 
fancy was generally of but limited 
limited volume. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — Spinach 
was coming in for a little more attention 
in the East, and Tri-State canners were 
holding fancy 303s steady at $1.40, with 
2%s at $2.00. There was no change re- 
ported in the canned corn situation dur- 
ing the week. Standards remain in de- 
mand and offerings are on the short side, 
extra standard and fancy were quiet and 
unchanged. Eastern canners are well sold 
up on fancy small limas, with last sales 
reported at $2.10 on 303s and canners’ 
price views now higher. Green and wax 
beans were quiet, insofar as volume new 
business was concerned, but canner ask- 
ing prices ruled strong. Asparagus 
prices are trending upwards in Califor- 
nia, particularly in all-green, as canner 
holdings dwindle under the impact of 
heavier-than-expected sales recent 
weeks. 


SARDINES—With the sardine pack in 
Maine about ended, trade estimates place 
total production for the season there at 
only slightly above 1,850,000 cases, as 
compared with 2,021,296 cases a year ago. 
Canners are now quoting keyless quarters 
at $8 per case, with some talking a 50c 
advance over this level. Demand, how- 
ever, remains routine, notwithstanding 
the threat of a price increase. Market in 


California remains unsettled, although 


still soft in spots. 


SALMON—Coast reportes indicate that 
canners’ holdings of reds and medium 
reds, in both talls and halves flat, are just 
about at the vanishing point, insofar as 
unsold stocks are concerned. Sockeye 
talls, both Alaska and Puget Sound, are 
held at $33 per case, with quarters rang- 
ing $12 to $12.50 and halves withdrawn 
and presumably sold out. Medium reds 
offered in a limited way at $27 for talls 
and $15.50 for halves, with pinks at $21 
and $13, respectively, and chums ranging 
$16.50-$17.00 for 1s and $10-$11 for 
halves, all f.o.b. 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 


Maryland. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


APPLE SAUCE—New pack offerings 
of apple sauce are on the increase, and 
the market has been pretty well pegged 
at $1.25 for fancy 308s in major canning 
areas, with 10s at $6.75 to $7.00 per 
dozen at canneries. High prices for many 
other fruits are expected to bring out 
greater consumer demand for apple sauce 
this season, and buyers are operating 
accordingly. 


RSP CHERRIES — Water pack red 
sour pitted cherries are generally held at 
$2.25 per dozen for 303s, although an 
occasional offering at $2.20 is reported. 
On No. 10s, canners are generally firm at 
$13. Trade demand is routine, however, 
distributors preferring to stock only for 
immediate needs until they can get more 
of a line of consumer reaction to this sea- 
son’s higher prices for fruits. 


CITRUS — Some Florida canners are 
now completely withdrawn from the mar- 
ket, signalizing the clean-up of carryover 
holdings. Buyers are waiting early offer- 
ings from the new pack, which is late this 
season. Meanwhile, Texas canners were 
reported offering fancy unsweetened 
grapefruit juice at $1.8214-$1.35 for 2s, 
$2.85 for 46-ounce, and $4.00 for 10s. 


PEACHES — Coast reports indicate 
few if any peaches for the open market 
for the balance of the current marketing 
season unless some buyers fall down in 
their committments for shipment over 
the season. Meanwhile, the market on 
the Coast is reported strong at $2.70 
minimum for standard 2%s and $2.85 for 
choice. Choice Elbertas were reported 
offering both in California and the North- 
west at $2.90 to $3.00 for 2s. 


OTHER FRUITS — Buyers are still 
looking for apricots to round out their 
assortments, but Coast offerings are few 
and far between, with choice 2%s com- 
manding $3.85 or better, where available 
. .. Purple plums are also on the strong 
side as a result of prorating by most 
northwestern canners, and fancy 24s are 
strong at $2.80-$2.85, with choice at 
$2.60-$2.65 and standards at $2.50... 
Buyers are reported seeking fruit cock- 
tail for shipment after the turn of the 
year, with the market in strong position. 
Where available, fancy 2's are reported 
bringing $3.60 and upwards, with choice 
at $3.45-$3.50 . .. Fancy Bartlett pears 
are available for prompt shipment at 
around $3.90.in California and the North- 
west, on 2%s. Choice is generally held 
around $3.45, with standards at $3.15. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Trading Dull — Buyers Well Stocked — 
Tomato Canners Sitting Tight — Shopping 
For Short Pumpkin — Pea Problem — Kraut 
Selling — Beets And Carrots Unchanged — 
Citrus Orders Heavy — Applesauce Selling 
— West Coast Fruits Slow, But Prices Hold. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., November 13, 1958 


THE SITUATION—Trading continues 
dull with shipments into this market 
strictly of the routine variety. Distribu- 
tors here still have heavy working stocks 
and there has been little to encourage any 
additional forward buying so evident 
during the late summer. There are a few 
exceptions as usual as higher prices on 
applesauce and corn did give buying of 
these items a shot in the arm just re- 
cently. Then too, it is quite evident the 
trade are beginning to realize the bargain 
represented by today’s prices on apple- 
sauce and the item is now being featured 
quite extensively. The recent advances of 
corn prices also stimulated more interest 
although buying was not nearly as heavy 
as it was earlier as most distributors 
were already carrying heavy stocks. 
However, despite the current lull the 


usual fringe of concessions at a time like 
this are not so prevalant as canners seem 
convinced stocks will-not be sufficient to 
carry until new packs are available next 
years. 


The trade are interested in apricots 
which they cannot buy and they also 
would be happy to buy additional stocks 
of Cling peaches in #10 tins if they were 
available which they are not. The average 
buyer appears convinced next Spring is 
going to bring a real serious squeeze on 
the latter item and it is an important one. 
Citrus is also on every buyer’s list but 
Florida just isn’t ready to ship as this is 
written although they are getting very 
close. The market is bare and orders in 
canner’s hands for immediate shipment 
when ready at prevailing prices are be- 
ginning to pile up. 


TOMATOES — This continues to be a 
quiet market although Midwestern can- 
ners so far are not concerned and seem 
content to sell what they can and hold 
prices steady. The only exception has 
been a little price shading in the case of 
303 standards but generally the industry 
feels smaller stocks will justify current 
prices, if not now then certainly later on. 
Then too, the trade are finding unsold 
stocks of California tomatoes are not 
nearly as plentiful as had been expected 
and they may be forced to look more to 


local sources than had been anticipated. 
Standards from local canners are going 
at $1.02% to $1.05 for ones, $1.35 to $1.40 
for 303s and $7.75 to $8.00 for tens. 


PUMPKIN — The pack of pumpkin 
locally fell off quite sharply from what 
had been expected and most canners are 
either well sold or even over sold. The 
trade are experiencing some difficulty in 
getting orders confirmed in the usual 
quarters and they have had to shop 
around to find what they need. Under 
such circumstances prices are strong at 
$1.10 for 303s, $1.55 for 2%s and $5.50 
for tens. 


PEAS — The pickup in pea shipments 
has been due to price reductions and 
special allowances but still are not what 
they should be if the industry is to move 
the quantity of peas necessary to keep 
the market healthy. There is just a shade 
of suspicion beginning to creep into the 
minds of those concerned about the popu- 
larity of canned peas and if maybe it has 
slipped a little. In any event, there is a 
job to be done and next year is sure to 
see a further reduction in acreage. Price- 
wise, the market is at $1.10 for standard 
ungraded sweet peas, $1.20 for extra 
standards and $1.30 for fancy. 


KRAUT — Sales continue to hold up 
well and it looks like the industry will 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 


THE CANNING TRADE November 17, 


1958 


1,000-Gallon 


Here’s a Langsenkamp cooking 
unit that really means business. 
Stainless steel tank holds 1,000 gal- 
lons and is the last word in sanita- 
tion, durability and value. 

Inside the tank is a bank of Kook-More Koils fea- 
turing a unique Divided Header for maximum evap- 
orating capacity, greater cooking efficiency. Coils 
are available in copper, nickel and stainless steel. 

Tank shown is equipped with Langsenkamp’s 
three way valve which gives positive, one point 
control of tank contents. Deep dished bottom pro- 
vides efficient drainage and cleaning. Hose spray 
will remove all product from tank interior. 

This is one of the many complete cooking units 
made and guaranteed by Langsenkamp. Sizes range 
from 100 to 1,500 gallons, but the quality never 
varies. Write for full details. 


F.H.LANGSENKAMP CoO. 


227 E. SOUTH ST.*+ INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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pack more kraut than had been originally 
estimated. Lower prices on a lot more 
open tonnage than last year seems to 
have done the trick. However, the item 
is being well featured at present in 
Chicago and shipments are excellent. 
Prices are holding firm at $1.07% for 
fancy 303s, $1.45 for 2%s and $4.95 for 
tens. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—The market 
on beets is holding up very nicely al- 
though an occasional lot of one variety 
or another of last year’s pack shows up 
at a bargain but these are usually dis- 
posed of with out much trouble leaving 
conditions unchanged. Fancy sliced are 
going at $1.15 for 303s and $5.00 for 
medium slices in tens and $5.50 for small 
slices. Carrots are going to be plentiful 
in the Midwest this year, in fact, there 
may be even a few too many. At the 
moment, fancy diced are going at $1.05 
to $1.10 for 303s and $5.25 to $5.50 for 
tens. 


CITRUS—Florida canners report they 
should be ready to ship new pack sugar 
added juice shortly after November 15th 
but so far prices are uncertain. A good 
many orders have been placed here for 
shipment soon as ready at opening prices 
when named and the volume will really 
grow when natural juice is ready the 
latter part of December. It seems quite 
obvious single strength canners will make 
every effort to pack every case possible 
before the concentrators become active 
in the fresh market. There will be plenty 
of interest in this item until the pipe 
lines are filled. 


APPLESAUCE— A lot of applesauce 
was sold here during the last week or two 
by Eastern canners on the basis of $1.25 
for 303s which price has sinced been ad- 
vanced to $1.30. Sauce is being featured 
here now quite regularly and this year 
may see total sales move to an all time 
high. Michigan sauce is still available at 
$1.25 but buyers here insist upon the 
Eastern product for their top private 
labels. 


PINEAPPLE—Sales of pineapple are 
almost nil at the moment but no one is 
excited as this condition was expected in 
view of the very heavy volume shipped 
just in front of the last price increase. 
Besides, canners stocks in the Islands are 
down about ten per cent from last year’s 
levels with unsold stocks of juice down 
almost three times that much. Prices are 
firm at current levels but very little has 
been sold at the higher prices. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Sales and 
shipments continue very sluggish but so 
far West Coast canners have shown no 
signs of trying to do something about it 


. by shading prices. In fact, a good many 


of them have kicked cocktail prices to 
higher levels although the item can still 
be purchased on the basis of $3.40 for 
choice 2%s and $2.17% for 303s. The 
1958 pack of pears is now just about com- 


pleted and the industry appears to have 
come up with a little more than had been 
expected but no more than is needed. 
Spot offerings are limited and prices are 
firm. Almost the exact same story could 
be told about prune plums but again 
prices are firm and offerings small. Cling 
peaches in tens is the item that could be 
most readily sold but most canners have 
pro-rated deliveries and nothing is offered 
for sale on the open market. It looks like 
a real pinch will be felt later on. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Prolonged Drouth Causes Concern—Tomato 

Pack Chart Of Record — Asparagus List 

Firmer — Cocktail Firmly Held — Pineapple 

Advances — Interest In Pears, Cherries — 
Salmon Sales Slow. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., November 13, 1958 


THE SITUATION — The autumnal 
dry spell in California is described by 
Weather Bureau officials as being the 
worst since 1932. The season begins July 
1st and to date the precipitation has been 
but fractions of an inch in most parts of 
the State. This has enabled the harvest- 
ing of fruit crops without loss but is now 
interfering seriously with orchard work. 
Canners also contend that it is interfer- 
ing with the consumption of their canned 
products in the home market. Fresh pears 
are still available, along with tomatoes, 
grapes and other items in fruit and vege- 
table lists. 


TOMATOES—Some processing of to- 
matoes is still under way but the tonnage 
for the season has almost been reached. 
The last report, covering totals to 
November Ist, was 2,662,494 tons, com- 
pared to 2,077,464 tons a year earlier. 
For a time it seemed possible that the 
pack of 1956 would be equalled but many 
canners ceased operations as soon as they 
had handled the tonnage contracted for. 
Sales during the week have been reported 
at $1.75 for fancy No. 303s, $2.60 for No. 
2%s and $9.70 for No. 10s. In tomato 
paste, some canners have reported sales 
of 30% in No. 10s at $13.00, with 6-o0z. 
moving at 90 cents. 


ASPARAGUS—Movement of aspara- 
gus in recent months has been quite 
satisfactory and some canners are com- 
mencing to hold some items in the list 
rather firmer than in recent months. 
Some who have been selling mammoth- 
large and medium-small in the picnic size 
at $2.55 have moved up to $2.65 and anti- 
cipate a close cleanup at this price. These 
items are green-tipped and white, with 
all-green priced largely at about $3.00 
for mammoth-large and $2.90 for 
medium-large and $2.90 for medium- 
small. Some orders are coming through 
for holiday packing for gift giving. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


COCKTAIL—Fruit cocktail is being 
held quite firmly by canners with indi- 
cations that buying will be somewhat 
heavier before the end of the year. Sales 
during the week have been reported on 
the basis of $2.40 for fancy No. 303, with 
No. 2%s priced at $3.75 and No. 10s at 
$13.50. Many are for immediate ship- 
ment, with some calling for holiday 
labeling. 


PINEAPPLE—Movement of Hawaiian 
pineapple to the mainland has_ been 
stepped up somewhat of late, with prices 
somewhat higher in keeping with lighter 
stocks. Prices on sliced pineapple f.o.b. 
Honolulu, are quite uniformily as fol- 
lows: fancy, No. 2%s sliced, $3.60; choice 
sliced, $3.05; No. 2 fancy sliced, $3.0714; 
choice sliced, $2.40; No. 10, fancy sliced, 
$13.40, and choice sliced, $12.30. Juice is 
generally reported to be in good supply 
with the popular 46-0z. size moving at 
$2.60. 


PEARS—Bartlett pears are coming in 
for increased attention, with the pending 
holiday demand held responsible to a 
noticeable degree. Sales of fancy No. 
2's are reported at just above the $4.00 
mark, with choice quite generally listed 
at $3.60. A considerable demand is noted 
for the No. 303 size, with choice priced 
quite generally at $2.37% and standard 
at $2.20. 


CHERRIES — Increased interest in 
Royal Anne cherries has been noted of 
late, with special attention being paid the 
No. 303 size. These have moved at $3.70 
for fancy and $3.50 for choice. This size 
container is more popular in many areas 
than the No. 2% size, with price the con- 
trolling factor. 


OLIVES—tThe processing of olives in 
California will be under way in a few 
weeks and a crop of about 30,000 tons 
will be handled. Packs are made by about 
twenty-five firms but the output is a 
limited one and has varied little in recent 
years. Prices are based largely on the 
size of the fruit and range from Super 
Colossal to Small. Prevailing prices on a 
featured brand are as follows: No. 1 
Super Colossal, $4.20 per dozen; King, 
$2.80; Mammoth, $2.65; Family, $2.55; 
Cadet, $2.20; No. 10 Mammoth, $16.50, 
and No. 10 Small, $13.75. 


SALMON—The movement of canned 
salmon has slowed down somewhat be- 
cause of the approach of the holiday sea- 
son and the annual taking of inventories. 
However, many West Coast dealers report 
a much better business than was enjoyed 
over a corresponding period last year. 
Prices are much as they have been in re- 
cent months with about the only changes 
on record an upping of the price by one 
operator of $1.00 a case on Alaska red 
halves and the withdrawal of a 50 cent a 
case promotional allowance on pink talls. 
Most canners report a marked improve- 
ment in sales over a corresponding period 
last year. 
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The canning of salmon is still on in 
British Columbia and to October 25th has 
reached a total of 1,882,807 cases for the 
season. This is proving to be the largest 
pack in recent years and is made up of 
sockeye, spring, steelhead, blueback, coho, 
pink and chum salmon, The prized salmon 
accounted for 1,078,327 cases. 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Assoiation 


CANNED CITRUS 
(Basis 24/2’s) 


11/2/57 11/1/58 
Grapefruit Juice .. 751,645 
Orange Juice .......... 481,829 
Combination Juice ............ 514,554 141,640 
Totals 3,124,037 1,375,114 
Grapefruit Sections ........ 608,413 272,313 
Tangerine Juice .............. 123,482* 5,056* 
Cher 186,482** 112,996** 


*Includes Tangerine Blends 
**Includes Orange Sections 


FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
(1,000’s of Cases—1,000’'s of Gallons) 


11/2/57 11/1/58 
Cases Gals. Cases Gals. 
3,980 8,956 2,604 5,859 
wt 967 2,175 475 1,069 
503 1,510 237 710 
3,638 2,314 
16,279 9,952 


RIO GRANDE WEATHER 


November 6, 1958—The Falcon Dam 
water has been at record storage levels. 
Constant releases from the dam have been 
necessary and these releases have been 
made according to the maximum amount 
of water the area below the dam could 
stand without increased damage to life 
and property. It is difficult to explain the 
damage the flooding conditions have 
caused and the amount of water which 
was flowed into the Gulf of Mexico 
through the Rio Grande River and other 
flood control outlets. We can say we have 
had entirely too much moisture for the 
past 60 days, which is our normal plant- 
ing time for fall and winter vegetables. 
Reliable estimates indicate a vegetable 
crop out of this area on all items of less 
than 25 percent of normal. We are fast 
approaching the time when we normally 
have our first cold weather and frost, 
which could seriously damage the present 
acreage on tender vegetables such as 
peas, green beans and tomatoes. Long 
range weather forecasting indicates frost 


Just look at that glow on Arthur’s face. 
Mr. E. J. Nowicki, production manager of 
Knouse Foods, Inc. has just shown Arthur 
the new Lucky Leaf Apple Juice package 
that is fortified with Vitamin C. Mr. 
Godfrey toured his  sponsor’s head- 
quarters plant recently where Mr. 
Nowicki and Dr. James R. Oyler, techni- 
cal director explained production, re- 
search and quality control procedures. 
Mr. Godfrey also received an Honorary 
Lifetime Membership in Knouse Foods 
Cooperative from M. E. Knouse, presi- 
dent and chairman of the Board. 


for this area about December 15, which 
leaves us little more than five weeks of 
growing time before frost, and we need 
good growing weather every day during 
that time in order to get our bean and 
pea crops harvested. Fifty percent of our 
contracted green bean acreage has been 
completely lost. All canners in this area 
have lost a percentage of the acreage 
which they had contracted. A reduced 
bean acreage was already in prospect due 
to the wet fields preventing many far- 
mers from planting. Reports on the over- 
all pea acreage indicate a reduced acreage 
but we have sufficient peas now growing 
and committed to us to assure us of suffi- 
cient tonnage to take care of normal cus- 
tomer requirements on all varieties except 
creams and crowders. Small acreage on 
canning tomatoes and pack will depend 
on fresh market activity and weather 
conditions for next month. 


FMC Report—Sales and profits for the 
three month period ended September 30 
topped any other third quarter in the 
history of the Food Machinery and Chem- 
ical Corp., reports President Ernest Hart 
and Chairman Paul L. Davies from the 
San Jose, Calif. headquarters. Sales for 
the period totaled $84,339,774, a gain 
of 11 per cent over last year’s third quar- 
ter sales, while net profits were $4,171,- 
277, or $1.21 a share compared with 
$3,109,795 or 90 cents a share for the 
corresponding period in 1957. 


Industrial Waste Conference — The 
14th Industrial Waste Conference will b> 
held in the Purdue Memorial Union 
Building at Lafayette, Indiana, May 5, 
6, and 7, 1959. Approximately 50 papers 
will be presented on subjects dealing with 
industrial waste treatment. Hotel reser- 
vations can be made at the Purdue Union 
Club, Fowler Hotel, Cedar Crest Hotel, 
and Bryant Hotel. Registration blanks 
may be obtained from Don E. Bloodgood, 
Professor of Sanitary Engineering, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


DEATH 


H. Lyle Seaton, 53 well known agri- 
culturist for the Continental Can Com- 
pany, suffered a heart attack and died 
suddenly Sunday night, November 9, at 
his home in Danville, California.. Mr. 
Seaton directed the overall agricultural 
operations of the Continental Can Com- 
pany from his office in Chicago for ap- 
proximately 15 years. He had been on the 
West Coast for approximately a year. 


Joseph L. Rosefield, a prominent manu- 
facturer and canner of Piedmont, Calif. 
passed away November 8th at the age 
of 75. A native of Kentucky, he came to 
California in 1914 and founded the Rose- 
field Packing Co. in the city of Alameda. 
He later invented the “Skippy” process 
of peanut butter and for 36 years was 
president of the Skippy Company, retir- 
ing in 1955 when the business was sold 
to Best Foods, Inc. He is survived by 
his wife, a daughter and two sons. 


Conrad, the Clever Canner, starts the ball rolling 


in conclusion 
let me add 

vitamin fortification 
is no fad 


CANNERS’ 
CONVENTION 


THE CANNING TRADE 


But vitamin C 
made me my dough. 


| don’t like to say A | think that Conrad’s 
‘I told you so.” tip’s a honey. 


Sounds like a steer that'll 
make real money. 


The Punch Line 
Plan to be nutrition-wise. 
And sell more of 

your merchandise, 
Fortify your juices. 

This is how: 
Use Roche* 

ascorbic acid now. 


Juice Standardization Dept. 
VITAMIN DIVISION 
Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 
NUTLEY 10, N. J. 


. *Roche—Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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(Spot préces per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.50 
Mammoth 3.45 
rge 3.40 
Med.-Small 3.35 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal........ 3.00-3.20 
Large 3.00-3.10 
Med-Small 3.00 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
rge 3.50 
Medium 3.35 
Small 3.25 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr.. Cuts & Tine 
No. 1 Pic 1.35 
No. 300 1.90 
No. 10 12.25 
BEANS, SrrincLess, GreEN 
East 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02. 1.00-1.05 
No. 1.65-1.75 
No. 9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 308........ 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., ORs 97% 
No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 7.25 
Std., Cut, No. 303. .............0001.15-1,20 
No. 10 6.25 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 308...... ve 10 
No. 10 1.25 
Wax, Fcy., Wh., 3 sv., No. 3052. 20 
No. 10 11.75 
Cut. 3 ee 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303. ...........000 1.40 
No. 10 8.75 
Std., Cut., No. 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mip-WEstT 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........ 00-2.75 
No. 10 1.50- -12. 50 
Fey., No. 303 . 
No. 
Ex. Sua, 1.35-1.45 
No. 7.75-9.00 
Std., Cet +1.20 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 
1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Ex. 1. 40-1.45 
7.75-8.25 
Fev., “Cut, Blas BOB. 1.45 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., No. 303 
No. 10 
Std., No. 303 
Fey., Wh. Gr 
o. 10 
BLUE LAKES 
Cut, .y 3 sv. No. 308............ 1.7714 
No. 9.75 
No. 10 8.25 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
BEANS, LIMA 
EAst 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308 ...........000002.50 
No. 10 14.00 
12.00-1°.?" 
1.80 
11.00 
1.40 
Mip-WeEst 
Fey., 2 NO. 2.15 
12.00 
No. 10 9.75 
Ex. Std., Gr. W., No. 303............ 1.45 
o. 10 8.75 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
303 1,15 
Fey., Sliced, No. 308 ........ 1.20-1.25 
1.15 
No. 5.00-5.50 
Diced, No: 1.00 
No. 4.75 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 308 ........ 1.15 
No. 10 6.00 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 


No. 25-5.3 

No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
No. 10 8.75-9.50 
Bx, Be: 1.35 
No. 8.25-8.50 
Std., 303 1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 308 ........1.75-1.80 
No. 10 .9.00-10.00 
Ex. Std., 1.40-1.50 
MiIpWEst 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
No. 12 (0% 1.50-1,55 


1,50-1.55 
4061.45 


W.K, “& CS. Co. Gent. 


No. 10 9.00-9.25 
No. 8.75-9.00 
Std., Ne. 303 
PEAS 
East ALASKAS 
1 sv., No. BOE 2 
2 sv., 8 oz 
2 sv., No. 303 
2 sv., No. 10 
3 sv., No. 303 
3 sv., No. 10 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., N 
3 sv., No. 
No. 10 
No. "10 
No. 10 7.75 
1.20 
East SWEETS 
Fey., Run, No. 303........ ) 
No. 
No. 8.00- 
Std., No. 3038 5 
No. 10 36-7. 50 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
1.60-1.70 
1 sv., No. 303 
2 sv., No. 303 
Mo. B9....... 
No. 10 
Ex. om. 3 sv., 8 oz. 
3 , No. 303 
4 sv., No. 303 
4 sv., No. 10 ....... 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz 
3 sv., No. 308 
av., No. 10 ....... 
4 sv., § oz. 
1.10-1.17% 


Min-West SWEETS 


Fey., 3 sv., No. 303............1.50-1.624% 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 308 1.30-1.40 
-7.75-8.25 
Ungraded, No. 1.30 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 .........1. 35-1. 45 
No. 10 7.50 
Ungraded, No. 1.20 
0. 
4 sv., No. 303 
No. 10 
Std., No. 3038.. 
No. 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%....1.55-1.57% 
No. 10 5.50 
East, Fey., No. 1.50-1.55 
5.50-5.75 
SATTIERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 07% 
No. 2i4 45 
No. 95 
No. 10 — 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303 ....1.40-1.45 
No. 2% 2.00-2.05 
No. 10 6.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


2% 

Ne 5.75 

No. 2 2 
No. 10 


SWEET POTATOES 


Tri-States, Syr., & 
No. 3, Sq. 2.25-2.35 
No. 2% 2.60 
9.50-10.50 

TOMATOES (Nominal) 
‘TrI-STATES 
Ix. NO, 808 6601.75 
|. 5022.65 
No. -7.50-8.00 

No. 
No, 
No. 10 7.50 

Fla., Std., NO. 303 1.30 


10 
By Std., No. 308 ............. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.15 
No. 10 8.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 

9.00 
Mids Fey., 14 o2z.. 
10.75 
East, 1 90 
1.00 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case’ 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 02. ............6.25-7.00 


No. 10 (per doz.) 26°  ........9.75 
Mid West 

No. 10 (per doz.) 26%..........12.00 

No. 10 (per doz.) 30%...........-— 


TOMATO PUREF 
1.06, No. 308....1.45-1. 


MidcWent, Fey., 1.045, 


1.05 
6.75 
No. 10 7.00 
FRUITS 
AVPLE SAUCE 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 — 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
1.32% 
.-8.00-8.50 
10 7.50 
No. 9.00 
(Nominal) 
Halves, Foy., No. 4.60 
No. 10 15.75 
No. 10 13.85 
Std., No. 2% 3.40 
No. 10 12.10 
S.P. Pie, No. 10 13.20 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%............ 4.60 
No. 10 15.75 
CHERRIFS 
R.S.P., Water, No. 303..........2.25-2.35 
No. 10 -13.00-13.75 
10 x 
No. 10 8.65 
COCKTAIL 
Iey., No, 30% 2.40 
No. 2% 3.60-3.75 
13.50 
Choice, No. 808... 2.1714-2.20 
o 2% 3 40-8. 50 
No. 10 12.75 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., Fey., Noa. 1.75-1.77% 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 2.75 
PREACHES 
Calif., Cling Fey., No. 308......2. 01% 
No. 2 
No. 10 
1.95 
No. 2.85 
No. 10 9.90 
1.85 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9,25 
No. 10 10.50 
"REARS 
No. 
No, 2! 3.90-4.00 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., No. 2........ 3.071% 
No. 2% 3.60 
Crushed, No. 2 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
2.40 
No. 10 
Std., Half Slices, No. 
No. 2 
No. 10 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
N.W., No. 1.90-2.00 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10° 9.75 
No. 2% 2.65 
No. 10 9.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Midwest, 1 qt. 
46 oz. tin 2.75 
CITRUS BLENDED 
Fla., No, 2 —— 
46 oz. 3.65 
GRAPEFRUIT 
la., No. 2 1.45 
46 oz. 3.10-3.15 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 
Frozen, 6 oz. 
12 oz. 4.35 
32 oz. 14.00 
VINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No 1.25 
46 oz. 2.60 
TOMATO 
East, Fey., No. 2 1.30-1.45 
= 2.50-2.60 
MidWest, 
46 oz. 
Calif., Fey., No. 2 
6 oz. 
No. 10 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Red, Mo. 33.00-35.00 
19.00-21.00 
27.00-28.00 
.15.50-16.50 
Pink, Tall, No. 1..............21.00-22.50 
13.00-14.00 


10.00-11.00 


Case 
Calif., Ovals, 24/1°s 
Ovals, 
No. 1 T., Nat. 
Maine, 4 Oil Keyles: 


% QOil Key Carton 
SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 
Jumbo 8.00 
Large 7.50 
Medium 6.50 
Small 
Broken 5.05 
TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......13.50-14.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s........11.75-12.00 
Chunks 10.50 
Grated 8.00 


Ex. Std., No. Mid-West, Fey., No. 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303.........01.75 
| 
025.25 
a 4 


